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ST. PAIJL^S GAXHEBRAL, LOOO^^^^^^ . . ,. 

The capital of England possesses peculiar interest for all The height to the top of the west pedinient, under the figure of 
lovers of the olden time. Since the great fire of 1666, it has, St. Paul, is 120 feet ; eind that of the tower of the west front," 28?. 
indeed, lost many of its time-honoured monuments ; but the From the bottora to the whispering gallery .are. 28 steps; 
remembrance of the men who once lived and died within its including those to the golden gallery, 534, and to'theball, .in 
precincts is still cherished and revered. The chief ecclesias- all 616 steps. The weight of the ball is 5,600 pounds. Tlie 
tical ornament of London is the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Weight of the cross is 3,360. The extent of the ground whereon 
which stands in the centre of the metropolis, on an eminence this cathedral stands, is two acres, 16 perches. The length 
called Ludgate-hill, whereon, in former days, was placed the of the hour figures, 2 feet 2} inches ; the circumference of the 
gate of Lud, a famous city entrance when Elizabeth was queen. dial is 57 feet. • 
The body of the chui-ch is in the form, of a cross. Over the The whispering gallery which surrounds the interior of the 
space where the lines intersect each other rises a stately dome, dome is a very great curiosity ; it is 140 yards in circumfe- 
firom the top of which springs a lantern, adorned with Corin- rence. A stone seat iims round the gallery along the fopf of 
thian columns, and surrounded at its base by a balcony ; on the wall. On the side directly opposite the door by which tlie 
the lantern rests a gilded ball, and on that a cross, gilt also, visitor enters, several yards of the seat are covered with mat- 
crowning the ornaments of the edifice. The length of the ting, on which the visitor being seated, the man who shows 
church, including the portico, is 510 feet ; the breadth, 282; the gallery whispers, Avith the mouth close to the wall, near 
the height to the top of the cross, 404 ; the exterior diameter of the door, at the distance of 140 feet from the visitor, who hears 
the dome 145 ; and the entire circumference of the bxdlding, his words in a loud voice, seemingly at his ear. The mere 
2,292 feet. A dwarf stone wall, supporting a balustrade of shutting of the door reverberates like a clap of thunder, 
cast-iron, surrounds the church, and separates a large area, St. Paul's Cathedral has been called the grandest building 
which is properly the churchyard, from a spacious carriage in the grandest city in the world. As an architectural triumph 
and foot- way on the south side, and foot-pavement on the it merits the highest praise. The events which have occurr.fed ' 
north. within its walls, and in the old church which formerly occu- . 
The dimensions of the cathedral are great, but the grandeur pied its site, will ever render it an object of attraction to t|Le 
of the design, and beauty and elegance of its proportions, more student of history. The great, the wise, and the good, ,wJl6, 
justly ranlc it amoiig the noblest edifices of the modern world. as an old historian says, "lodge there till the resurrectioii," 
It is adorned with three porticoes : one at the principal entrance increase the interest which we feel with- regard to this Chns- -. 
facing the west, and running parallel with the opening of Lud- tian temple. . ; 
gate-street, and the other two facing the north and south, at the '' The echoes of its vaults aro eloquent! " '- •- 
extremities of the cross aisle, and corresponding in their archi- The stones have voices ; and the walls do live, 
tectm-e. The western portico combines as much grace and It is the house of memory." 

elegance as any;speeimen of the kind in the world. It consists ^^^^^.^ the Pagan offered his sacrifice, and therS . men WQr- - 

of twelve lofty Lormthian columns below, and eight composite ^^ ^^ j^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ->. 

above, supporting a grand pediment ; the whole restmg on an ^.^^^ assembly; there men told theb: beads and chaunted; 

elevated base, the ascent to which is by a fiight of twenty-two ^^^^^^ ^^^, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^.^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ■ 

square steps of black marble, runnmg the entire length of the ^^^^^^^ ^ history occurred-events which have given a marAd . 

portico. Ihe portico at the northern entrance consists of a i t ^- t- -u ^ ^ x-u i p -c v t, t,'- * " - ' - 

^ -^^ , . ^, . ^,. , ,, ^ and distmctive character to the drama of English history; -^ ,, 

dome, supported by SIX Corinthian columns, with an ascent of -rr xi ' j • j -u o* td t - o -A^ j i 

, .1 . r?T.i 1 n m. .1 .- • Tjpou tlic grouiid HOW occupied by St. Pauls Cathedral- 

t.velye circular steps of black marble Tne southern portico is ^j^ J ^^^^^^ .^ ^^^.^^^ ^.^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ dedicated to' Diana; 

'' d 'rtlxiridetel^riTweT''' '"' ^ ^^'' Howel, in Ms " Perlustration of the Cityof London," i^ys; 

groun on o w , " that certain old houses adioinhig, are in the ancient records- 

The great dome is ornamented with thirty-two columns ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ Diana's chamber ; and that in the churdi-.- 

below, andarange of pilasters above. At the eastern exti-enuty ^^ ^^^.^ ^■^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^.^^^ j__ ^ incredible numb&'of 

of the church is a circular projection formmg a recess mthm ^^.^eads were found, the remains of old sacrificial worship." 

for the communiontable. The walls are wrought m^ rustic, ^yj^^^ Augustine was sent to England by Pope Giegoryto- 

and strengthened and ornamented by two rows of coupled pil- j^^^j^ Christianity, he fixed the archiepiscop^ seat at Canter. 

t asters, one above the other, the lower bsmg Corinthian, and ^ created MelUtus the first bishop of London, and put ' 

the other composite. The northern and southern sides have ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^^^. y^^ government ; during the dominion of dxaf 

■ an air of uncommon elegance. The corners of the western front ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ glO_ Ethelbert, the Saxon king of K^irt, 

are crowned with turrets of an airy aiid hght form. f^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^-^^ „1^ j^^pl^ ^ cathedral chtu^h. 

The two turrets on the right mid left of the west front are ^^^ieh was erected to the honour of the Apostle Paul, endo^^ed 

each two hundred and eight feet m height. In the one on the ^^ ^j^ lands, and obtained various privileges from the Pope : 

^ southern side is the great clock, the bell of which, weighing ^^^^^ ^^ ^-^^ ^^^ of the first church. In the reign of the 

11,474 pounds, and 10 feet in diameter, may be heard in the Conqueror, the cathedral was destroyed by fire, together with 

most distant part of London when the wind blows towards the greater portion of the city." . ;, 

that quarter. The entire pavement, up to the altar, is of mar- Ua^^^e the bishop of London immediately commenced a 

ble, chiefly consisting of square slabs, alternately black and ^^^^ extensive pile, the principal materials for which, accord- 

. white, and is very justly admired. The floor round the com- j ^o Dugdale, he prociu-ed from the rums of an old.ca^fle 

. munion table is of the same kind of marble, mingled with ^^^^^^ ^^^ Palatine Tower, near the river Fleet. ' The work 

porphyry. The communion table has no other beauty ; for, ^^^e^ ^^t ^lo^l^^ fo, the contemplated structure was so 

though it IS ornamented with four fluted pdasters, w^ch are ^^^^^f^ ^ ,i,e that men judged it never would be finished. 

r very noble m their foi-m they ai-e mej-ely painted and vemed j^ jg^g thebuUding was solemnly consecrated. The principal 

with gold, m imitation of lapis lazuh. Eight Cormthian columns measurements were— 

of blue and white marble, of exquisite beauty, support the 

organ gallery. The stalls in the choir are beautifully carved, Length from east to west .'690 feot. 

and the other ornaments are of equal workmanship. Breadth 130 ,, 

' Thebreadthofthewestentranceofthechurchis 100 feet; its Height of body of the church 150 „ 

■ circuit, 2,292; its height within, from the centre of the floor to Tower, from the ground 260,, - 

the cross, 340 feet. The cii-cumference of the dome is 430 feet; .' Wooden spu-e, covered mth lead 274 „ 

the diameter of the ball,-6 ; from the baU to the top of the cross, but, as in the two huridi-ed and sixty feet the height of^the 

30; and the diameter of the columns of the porticoes, 4 feet. battlements which rose above the base of the'woodeii spire was 
YoL. I.— No. II. ^ I 
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included, the whole elevation did not exceed five hundred and 
twenty feet. This cathedral was, until the erection of St. 
Peter's at Rome, the largest church in the Christian world. The 
spire was the first built in England, and the loftiest in Europe : 
it was one hundred and sixteen feet higher than the spii'e of 
Salisbury Cathedral; .sixty-four feet loftier than that of 
Vienna ; fifty feet higher than that of Strasburg ; and surpass- 
ing the height of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. Old St. Paul's 
spire was, moreover, the height of the Monument placed upon 
the cross of the present cathedral. 

On special saints' days, it was customaiy for the choristers 
to ascend the spire to a great height, and thence to chaunt 
solenm prayers and anthems ; the last observance of this cus- 
tom was in the reign of Queen Maiy, when it is recorded that 
"after even-song the quere of Paules began to go about the 
steeple, singing with lights after the old cilfetom." Before love 
had taught 

" A monarch to be wise 
And Gospel light first beam'd from Boleyn's eyes," 
a grfeat many curious ceremonies were common to the old 
cathedral; thus Camden describes a custom peculiar to Old 
St. Paul's, of which he was an eye-witness. On the 25th of 
January a fat buck was received with great formality at the 
entrance of the choir, by the canons in their sacerdotal vest- 
ments, and with chaplets of flowers on their heads; whilst 
the antlers of the buck were earned on a pike in procession 
round the chm*ch. On the buck being ofiered at the high 
altar, one shilling was paid by the dean arid chapter as a fee 
to the keepers who brought it, and thus the ceremony ended. 

The cathedi-al, however, gradually fell into ill repair-. In 
1314, the cross surmounting the steeple fell down. And 
shortly afterwards the wooden steeple, being found to be in a 
ruinous condition; was taken down and reconstructed, being 
siu-mounted with a new gilt ball. In 1444 it was fired by 
lightning, and in 1561 the cathedi*al was again partially 
destroyed,, and a subscription was set. on foot for its restora- 
tion. The scandalous desecration of the church at that time 
is much complained of by contemporary historians. Dung- 
hills were suffered to accumulate within the church, and 
drunkards and vagabonds slei)t at all hours on the benches at 
the choir- door ; men wallced about the church with theii- hats 
upon their heads, and butchers and water-carriers made it a 
coimrion thoroughfare. Inigo Jones set about repairing the 
structui-e, but the struggles of the civil wars interrupted his 
labour. At the Restoration, Sir John Denham and Dr. 
Christopher Wren were appointed to superintend the repairs. 
During the days of the Commonwealth, the body of the chui'ch 
had been converted into a horse quarter for soldiers ; the beau- 
tiful pillars of Inigo Jones's portico were shamefully hewed 
and defaced for support of the timber-works of shops, and 
other trades ; " for wliich sordid uses " that stately colonnade 
was wholly taken up and defiled. The commission which • 
authorised the completion of St. Paul's was signed in 1663, 
and Wren immediately proceeded to clear away the shops and 
sheds which were attached to the church and fiUed the portico. 
But in the midst of his labours, and in the midst, of the con- 
troversy going on about how the church should be restored, so 
as Wren said, " as to be an absolute piece— an ornament to his 
majesty's most excellent reign, and to this great city, which it 
is a pity in the opinion of oui* neighbours, should so long con- 
tinue the most unadorned of her bigness in the world," — a 
stem arbiter interposed, and closed the controversy. 

On the 3rd of September 1666, broke out the great fire of 
London. "Then," says Evelyn, " there v/as nothing heard 
or seen but crying out and lamentation, running about like 
distracted creatures, without at all attempting to save even 
their goods, such a strange consternation there was upon them ; 
so, as it burned both in breadth and length, the churches, 
public halls, exchange, hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, 
leaping after a prodigious manner, frora house to house, and 
from street to street at great distances one from the other ; for 
the heat, with a long set of fair and warm weather, had even 
ignited the air, and prepared the materials to conceive the 
fire v/hich devoured, after an incredible ninnncr, hcuscp. furni- 



ture, and eveiything. All the sky was of a fiery aspect, lilce 
the top of a burning oven, and the light seen above forty miles 
for many nights." Having consumed the connecting streets, 
the fire, aided by the scafiblding, seized on St. Paxil's Cathe- 
dral. 

" The daring flames peeped in and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire ; 
But since it was profan'd by civil war, 
Heaven thought it fit to have it purged by fire." 

One says, " God grant that mine eyes may never behold the 
like, who now saw above ten thousand houses all in one flame ! 
The noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous flames, 
the shrieking of women and children, the huny of people, the 
fall of towers, houses, and churches, was like a hideous storai, 
and the air all about so hot and inflamed that, at the last, 
one was not able to approach it, so that they were forced to 
stand still and let the flames bum on ; which they did near 
two miles in length and one in breadth.*' It has been calculated 
that thirteen thousand houses were at that time consumed, 
with eighty-seven parish chui*ches, three of the chief gates, 
and flfty-two companies' halls ; in fact nearly all the principal 
buildings "within the city. The space covered by the ruins 
equalled four hundred and thirty-six acres, and the total 
amount of damage was computed at £10,730,500. The cathe- 
di'al itself was a heaj) of ruins, and in the church of St. Eaith 
(the ciypt of the cathedral) books to the amount of £150,000, 
which had been placed there for safety by the stationers of 
Paternoster-row, were enth'ely destroyed. 

When the flre was extinguished, the labours of the architect 
were renewed. It was evident that the cathedral was so 
Seriously injured that to re-build the whole was the only pos- 
sible plan. To prepare the foiuidations for a building as mas- 
sive as St. Paul's, requii-ed great judgment and sagacity. 
Wren discovered that there was no good solid gi'ound to be got 
till he came to the low water mark of the Thames. His assistants 
proposed to pile, which he refused, saymg, "Piles may last 
for ever when always in water ; but if they are driven into 
sand, and kept between wet and dry, they will rot. I desii-e 
to build for eternity." He caused the workmen to sink a pit 
eighteen feet square, till they reached the sand and shells of 
low- water mark, where they found what is called a firm sea- 
beach. In commencing the re-erection of the structure an acci- 
dent which occurred was regarded by many as a favourable 
omen. When the surveyor, in person, had set out upon the 
place the dimensions of the great dome, and fixed upon the 
centre, a common labourer was desii-cd to bring a-fiat stone 
from the heaps of rubbish such as should first come to hand, to 
be laid for a mark and direction to the masons ; the stone wliich 
was immediately brought and laid down for that pui-pose, hap- < 
pened to be a piece of a grave-stone, with nothing remaining 
of the inscription but this single word, in large capitals — 
"RESURGAM." 

The chui-ch of St. Peter's, at Rome, had twelve architects, 
and took one hundred and forty- five years to build ; that of 
St. Paul's was built in thirty-five years, and had but one archi- 
tect. There are other differences still. On the artists who 
conceived and raised the Roman fabric, nineteen successive 
Popes showered honours, wealth, and indulgences ; on the 
architect of St. Paul' s, the king bestowed £200 a-year ; his 
brother injui-ed the unity of the design out of love for oratories ; 
the clerical and lay commissioners harassed him with captious 
and ignorant criticisms ; and,' before the last stone was laid, 
persecuted him with ridiculous and gi-oundless charges. 

The manner in which the buildhig was conducted is detailed • 
in one of the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum : — 
** Sir C. Wren draws," says the document, "all the designs of 
the building, hath the universal care thereof, gives all direc- 
tions to workmen and other olficers, examines all accounts, ^ 
and agi-ees for the prices of workmanship and materials. 
John Oliver, assistant surveyor, is constantly attending th6 
work and giving directions to the workmen. He measures all 
the masons' work, buys all the materials that are to be had 
without travelling into the country, keeps aii account of what 
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stores are delivered to the store-keeper, and also an account of 
what stones are brought into the church. He assists in 
making contracts, and examines all accounts. . His salary is 
£100 per annum. La^vrence Spencer, clerk of the works, and 
paymaster, attends the service of the work, to take care that 
carpenters, labourers, &c., who work by the day, be employed 
on such business as the surveyor hath directed to be done ; 
takes an account, together with the assistant-sui'veyor, of 
what stones are brought into the work ; he receives and pays 
all the money for workmanship and materials ; he keeps and 
makes up all accounts, is chargeable with all the stores, and 
inspects the delivery thereof to the workmen ; he is also clerk 
to the commissioners, and enters all orders and contracts. His 
salary is £100 per amium. Thomas Russell, clerk of the 
check, he calls over all the labourers, carpenters, and brick- 
layers who work day-work, three times a day; viz., at six in 
the morning, one in the afternoon, and at six at night. He is 
constantly going from place to place in the work, to keep 
those men to their business ; he keeps, likewise, an account of 
the materials brought into the work ; so that both the sui*- 
veyor and he are checks upon the clerk of the works in his 
accounts. His salary is £50 per amium." 

Few remarkable events have been recorded in the history of 
the modem cathedral. Queen Anne every year visited the 
church in high state to retui'n thanks for the victories of 
Marlborough. In 1789, George III., after his recovery from 
severe illness, proceeded thither to return thanl^s, accompanied 
by the high and mighty of the land. The annual gathering of 
the children of the parocliial schools furnishes an interesting 
. spectacle — a spectacle which it is impossible for any man to 
contemplate without emotions of tenderness and delight. One 
of their gatherings is commemorated in the following siniple 
lines by Blake, an eccentric but powerful artist, in a curious 
little volume, entitled *' Songs of Innocence :" — 

*' 'Twas on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 
The childi'en walking two and two, in red and blue and green ; 
Grey-headed beadles walk'd before, Avith wands as white as snow, 
Till 'neath the mighty dome of Paul's they like Thames water 
flow. 

*' 0, what a multitude they seem'd, these flowers of London tOwn> 
Seated in companies they sit Avith radiance all then* own ; 
The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands. 

" Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven their voice of song, 
. Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven among ; 

Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the poor ; 

Then cherish pity lest you drive an angel from your door." 

To relieve the somewhat heavy architecture Of the interior 
of the cathedral, statues and monuments have been ejected to 
the memory of great men. These monuments may be divided 
into two classes— monuments chiefly interesting as works of 
art, and monuments which derive their chief interest from the 
lives of illustrious persons whose memory they are designed 
to perpetuate. Among the first may be ranked the statue to 
John Howard, the philanthropist. His was the first monu- 
ment erected in St. Paul's, but fame like his needs not 
the sculptor's chisel to enshrine it; he lives for ever in 
the recollection of the good his life efiected — of the evil he 
conquered and destroyed. Another, to the leonine Johnson, 
is a beautiful work of art, worthy of him whom it comme- 
morates. Looking upon the Avork of the great sculptor. 
Bacon," we recal, as it were, the solemn, ponderous doctor 
giving forth his opinion with a decision that nothing could 
withstand. Sir Joshua Reynolds has received due honour in 
a statue by Flaxman, while the kneeling figure of Bishop 
Heber is a noble and beautiful production. The monuments 
to Lord Cornwallis and Sir Ralph Abercrombie show us that 
England does not forget her fighting heroes. Among the 
monuments interesting from the persons they commemorate 
nfay be noticed Sir John Moore, who fell at Corunna, — before 
this monument Marshal- Soult stood and wept ; statue of Lord 
Heathfield, the gallant defender of Gibraltar ; monuments to 
Howe and Rodney, and CoUingwood and Yincent, and Picton 
and iPohsohby ; together with statues of Sir William Jones; 



Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. Babbington, and others. And there 
sleep Collingwood, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, James Barry, John Opie, Benjamin West, Fuseli, 
Rennie, and Milne. And there lies England's greatest naval 
hero— Nelson, in a coffin made of the mainmast of L' Orient. 
An interesting circumstance attended the burial of that great 
sea captain. When the body was lowered into the grave, the 
flag of the Victory was to have been placed on the coffin, but 
the brave fellows who had borne him to his Mst home, as 
if by common impulse, tore it into pieces, and each one kept a 
portion. 

But the grandest and most solemn spectacle which was ever 
witnessed within the walls of the cathedral was that wliich 
attended the funeral pageant of the late Duke of Wellington. 
The mournful effect of the black draperies, and the peculiar* 
arrangement of artificial light, rendered the appearance 
of the interior of the church peculiarly striking ; espe- 
cially striking when the throngs of noble and titled per- 
sonages began to assemble, and theje beneath the lofty cupola 
met the wise, the great, and the good, the beauty and the 
' intellect of the world. Grave senators were there, and heroes 
of the battle-field, who shared the glory of the fallen chief ; 
men of renown in all the varied departments of society, priests 
and lawyers, senators and soldiers, dra-«Ti together by the one 
desire of rendering last honours to him who had been called 
away from the battle-field of life. Solemn, indeed, .was 
the efiect produced, when the trumpet tones without pro- 
claimed the coming of the dead, and for a moment the 
murmur of the Crowd was heard ; then followed the long, 
long silence; then the voices of the choir, chaunting the 
Bible words with which the English Church begins its service 
for the dead; then the onward march of the procession, the 
solemn halt, the body lowered to its last resting jDlace^-earth 
to eairtii, dust to dust, ashes tO ashes^the choral hymn uprais- 
ing ; the words of coming resurrection, and at last the prayer, 
which first v/as heard fr-om the lips of Him. who never spake as 
inan spake; solemn indeed, as the vast assemblage repeated 
it together, and the sound of. thousands of voices reverberated 
through the church. There was something never to be for- 
gotten in this funeral pageant ; it was the grand end to a grand 
life ^a fitting meed of national gratitude to him \yhose fame 
has filled both hemispheres, and w-ho will ever stand forth 
conspicuously upon the page of the world's history as Ai-thur 
the Brave. 

The warrior's laurels have ever been entwined with the 
pOet*s bays. The gallant deeds of arms which have distin- 
guished the career of the one have formed the substance of the 
other's poenis. . Old Bibl6 heroes had tlieir braveiy sung by 
inspfred bards. The soldiers of Greece and Rome became 
iniinortalised in- poetry, The knights of middle-age renown 
became the thesis of the minstrel's verse, and it was only the 
craven-hearted or the cruel whose memor^^ was doomed to pass 
away, and they themselves to siiik into the grave of infamy — 
' ' UnAvept, unhonoured, andunsun^. " ; 

The death of the hero. Nelson, has been commemorated in 
poetry, and the memory of Wellington has already become the 
subject of innumerable pens. Charles Mackay, a well knoAvn 
EngKsh poet, speaks forth the hero's praise in stirring 

strains : — 

''Mourn for the mighty dead, 
Mourn for the spirit fled, 
Mouim for the lofty head 

LoAV in the grave. 
Tears such as nations weep 
Hallow the hero's sleep; 
Calm be his rest, and deep, — 
Arthur the braA-e ! 
***** 
"Dried be the tears that fall; 
Love bears the Avarrior's pall; — 
Fame shall his deeds recall — 

Britain's right hand ! 
Bright shall his memoiy be ! - 
Star of supremacy ! 
Banner of victoiy ! 
Pride of our land!" 



